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Turkey. Rosebery was opposed to single-handed intervention,
which he thought likely to result in the immeasurable catastrophe
of a European war. But his attitude was viewed by a large section
of the Liberal Press as halting and half-hearted : and to his dismay
Mr. Gladstone, aflame with resentment at the abominations of the
Turks, made the last of his forays from Elba1 in support of the
bolder policy. On 8th October, 1896, Lord Rosebery resigned
his leadership of the party, his resignation taking practical effect
from the end of the year. He communicated the decision to Asquith
in the following letter :
Lord Eosebery to Asquith.
DALMENY PAKE,
EDXNBtTRGH.
Secret.                                                                               Oct. 6, 1896.
MY DEAR A.,
I had only time to-day to write a note before the early post from
here, as I was occupied to the last moment with a letter to Ellis, of which
I am afraid you -will disapprove, but which, for ten days past, has occupied
my mind. At any rate, I could not describe it or announce it in a letter
about trains.
I consider that Mr. Gladstone's return to public life is the last straw on
my back, for it gives (quite unconsciously and innocently as regards
himself) all the disloyal intriguers in the party a shelter and a rallying
point. As to his " policy," I disagree with it in toto, and must say so.
Under these circumstances I cannot speak as leader of the Liberal
Party, and my letter to Ellis was to declare the leadership vacant.
Erom the bottom of my heart I can say that one of my deepest regrets
in coming to that decision is the political severance with yourself, for
your loyalty and friendship are one of my few bright associations with
the last two years,
I hope that, very soon, you will replace me.
Ever,
R.
Asquith's leanings in this and similar conjunctures were on the
whole Roseberyite, and he was certainly impressed with the " un-
workability " of Harcourt as a colleague. His name was at this
stage again canvassed as a successor to the latter. But both now
and later he strained every nerve to lubricate their relationship
with one another and to maintain his loyalty to both. To this
loyalty Harcourt himself testified:
1 It was said of (ostensibly) retired Liberal leaders during these years that they
had a habit of confusing Elba and St. Helena.